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“Then Alice had to be won over.”—p. 739. 
AN HOUR’S REVENGE, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
A ‘TRUE STORY WITH MANY MORALS. IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER IV. men, and they sometimes complained of having 
O Austin became my confidential servant, and, two masters instead of one; but I was firmly 
well and faithfully he did my work for more resolved that nothing should prevent him from 

than two years. He was still rather sullen to the keeping the post, and being as happy and well 
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off in it as I could make him. Yet I don’t pre- 
tend to say that it wasn’t giving away money, 
or that he was really required in the least about 
the place, nor yet that I should not rather have 
served him in any other way than one which 
brought my sin under my very eyes perpetually. 
As for Alice, she soon held up her head again ; 
but we kept as far from one another as we could. 
I had installed them in a snug little house that 
came along with my new farm, fully a mile from 
where I lived. Austin managed that side almost 
entirely ; but whenever I went across for appear- 
ance’ sake, she would slip quietly up-stairs, to rock | 
her baby’s cradle, or lie down to sleep away a. 
headache. 

At the end of two years, when- the poor | 
fellow’s first soreness had nearly passed away, his 
old farm came under the hammer again. Over- | 
improvements, building stone walls where wooden | 


fences would have done, and all kinds of fancy | 
capital ; | 


work, had eaten away the new owner’s 
and just when it was in good order, and the house 
beautifully rebuilt, he found himself unable to 
reap the fruit of his enterprise. It was a sore 
disappointment to him, but it was good news for 
me. I went to Austin and implored him not to 
let the chance pass. The place had got a bad 
name and would go cheap; he should repay me 
whatever it cost within ten years at the farthest; 
and although I had spent a good deal lately, both 
in buying land and in building, 
would bring in as much capital as we should 
require. 

When, when had I been so happy as his grate- 
ful consent made me? 


after firmg his hayrick, but everything seemed | 
changed as by an enchanter’s wand. The smell | 
of the honeysuckles and the meadowsweet, the 
ripple of the trout-stream a field away, the occa- 
sional sheen of the moonbeams on a tree, the light | 
of innumerable stars—all these mingled with one 
glad thought, that I should be almost innocent 
again, for Austin and Alice would go back to their 
old house, and as for the money they would have 
to pay me, it might go by and bear compound 
interest until their daughter’s wedding-day. 
Neither of them would be likely to refuse her 
leave to have it, and so all would be right again. 
[ was so glad and relieved, that it seemed impos- 
sible to go to bed, so I turned my horse’s head, 
and rode to the little mount that overlooked the 
coveted farm. There lay the new house in the 
sheltered hollow beneath where the old one stood, 
and the gables, and red bricks, and slated roofs 
made me actually langh aloud, they were so much 
better than ever the old one was. 

But it is a false idea that we can shyffle off 
either our crimes or their consequences so easily, 





my credit alone | 


IT rode home that evening | 
on the same horse and along the same road as 





or bring a clean thing out of an unclean. / Jag 
when we wanted to borrow money, came ‘the 
crushiag tidings of Napoleon’s great victory at 
Austerlitz, that left the paralysed Continent at hig 
fect, and enabled him to turn all his strength 
against England, which his own fleet and that of 
Spain were then combined to assail. Credit wag 
hopeless for a while. Timid people buried their 
money in their back-gardens, until the glorious 
news of Trafalgar came like a burst of sunshine in 
the dark sky. But it came too late forus. I rode 
| all round the country-side, reminding the richer 
_people of Austin’s misfortune, and begging them 
net to bid against him. Many people promised out 
| of the inherent goodness of their hearts, and a few 
more because they were afraid to bid for anything, 
| But, sir, this is so dark a story, that I am glad to 
say that far the most were influenced by genuine 
kindness, and two or three even lent me fifty ora 
hundred pounds to help our object. 

We should have been quite secure about the 
result, but for one old acquaintance and school- 
fellow of ours, whom we both disliked even then, 
and had entirely broken with long since. A 
libertine, and yet a miser--an ignorant, short- 
sighted, and yet most cunning man—he had 
never been known to spend a penny except for 





_ the indulgence of his own bad passions, and then 


he would go to any length. He was rich, too; 
and when we had requested a third party to call 
upon him and explain the case, he had replied, 
with a sinister smile, that Austin and Austin’s 


'master had always been dear friends of his, and 


he should certainly take this opportunity of 
obliging them both at onee. 

Sir, to shorten the story, he bought the farm 
over our heads; and Austin went up to him, with 
a livid face, and muttered between his clenched 
teeth, “ Mr. Gillespie, if you repented of all your 


‘sins as heartily as you shall repent this one, it 


would be good for you by-and-by.” 

Just three weeks afterwards, Gillespie’s ricks 
and farmhouses were all burned to ashes, and 
thousands of pounds’ worth of property were 
consumed. A stick and a handkerchief of 
Austin’s were found in the next field, and, as 
he would have been suspected in any case, he 
was arrested at once, and lodged in the county 
gaol. 

Poor Alice sought me out for the first time 
since she broke with me, and implored me t0 
save him, if I could. I asked eagerly where he 
had been that night, and learned enough to con- 
vince me that- he had done the deed, and that 
Alice knew it. 

“But,” said she, “he never would have thought 


| of such an act, if some one had not done the same 


to himself, and filled his mind with bitterness 
that was not natural to him.” 
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This plea was quite enough for me, and I bade|it back and was called as a witness for the 
her be perfectly at ease, for Henry Austin should | defence. 
be rescued at any cost. Did I know how Austin’s stick and handkerchiof 
Then I hurried up to London, engaged the | came into Mr. Gillespie’s field ? Certainly I did: 
services of the shrewdest practitioner at the Old | it was I who dropped them there. When? The 
Bailey, and was rewarded with the assurance that | night of the great fire. It was I who kindled it. 
only a miracle could save my friend’s life, the Gillespie had pea ed like a bruté, out of personal 
case being so clear, and the resolution to put spite toward me, and I had resolved to punish 
down arson—so the crime is technically named— | him. I took Austin’s things to puzzle the police, 
so strong. | thinking he would easily prove his innocence, and 
Wild, wild was the storm that raged within their attention would be distracted. I confessed, 
me for two days. If things took their course, because I would not see him hanged for my deed; 
Austin’s punishment would be strictly legal, and I did not confess before because I wanted to see 
I might, perhaps, marry Alice Day after all, would he escape. 
Yet that was impossible, ‘ad for even now-I: All this time the court was as still as death, and 
scarcely dared so much as to look her in the face. when I ceased there was a heavy sigh, as of men 
But if things took the course I was silently pre- | who had lost their breath. Every one looked at 
meditating, then his life would be saved indeed, | the prisoner, who had once seemed about to speak, 
but only at the cost of mine. No matter; I but been hushed by a warning gesture from Alice, 
deserved that long ago; and J had no young who was standing opposite, and he had now leaned 
children to live for, nor any Alice Day. With down upon the front of the dock, with his face 
the third day came determination and calmness, | between his hands. 
for I had fixed upon a course that was indeed I was instantly taken into custody, and hurried 
fraudulent and false, but not so utterly base and off; and a verdict of acquittal was at once given 
malevolent as the deed I had done two years ago. in for Austin. A week afterwards I formally 
At least, my repentance for it before my God has | pleaded guilty, but my sentence was commuted 
never been so crushing and remorseful. to transportation for life. The Crown could have 
The first thing to do was to draw the lawyer seized the property of a felon, but was forestalled 
into my scheme, and he consented, with many by my wary lawyer, who had drawn up a 
exclamations of astonishment, as well as a shrewd deed of gift, by which everything was settled 
stipulation for a large extra fee. Then Alice had upon Alice and her children long before the 
to be won over, which was a much harder task, trial began. 
and only managed by telling her everything from’ _[ have often heard from them since, and learned 
the beginning. Her chief duty was to inform that a heavy narcotic was administered to Austin 
her husband that something very strange would to keep him away from my trial; that the children 
happen upon the trial, but no person would really are thriving; that they have bought the old farm 
be in the slightest danger, and he must remain for the second son, who is named after me; and 
perfectly silent. This he promised more readily | that Gillespie was so frightened when Austin got 
than if he had been entrusted with the details of | out of gaol, as to sell everything, and settle in the 
our simple plot. south of Ireland. They send me every possible 
The day of the trial came, and our counsel comfort. 
| fought every inch of ground with the invincible| But it is not from them, nor from my self-sacri- 
courage of a first-rate lawyer, doing battle against | fice, which was a lie and a sin too, that I have my 
deadly odds. But his skill and perseverance were best comfort now. I am waiting to be called 
utterly powerless to shake the evidence, to con- home to One who understands our temptati 
Vince the judge, or even to hoodwink the jury; | and forgives every one that trusts Him. 
and when the evidence for the prosecution was' Look, sir, the sun is rising just as my tale is 
complete, he handed me a slip of paper with these told. And wasn’t that the bleating of a sheep? 
words: “There is no way but your own. Do | We shall catch them before an hour is out. Let 


you repent?” I added one word—“ No,” sent | us eat a good breakfast, to make us strong. 
































































ABOVE THE GRAVE. 


¥ N the sleep that seems of death, Slowly o’er him, one by one, 
x is In the calm of heart and head, | Came the watching stars through night ; 


el Ie Faintly breath pursuing breath, | Slowly with the parting sun, 
Deathlike dreamed he o’er the dead. Faded life and fading licht. 
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From the grave did that cold clay, 
Through the sod beneath his breast, 
Fix on him the spell that lay, 
O’er it of eternal rest. 


Who can tell the moment when 
That above and that below, 

Shrines, or shells, or shreds of men, 
Did to fatal kindred grow! 


Slowly o’er them, one by one, 

Went the watching:stars from night ; 
Slowly in the east, the sun 

Touched him with its harder light. 


Ere that sun again had set, 
Ere those stars could look again, 
Those two parted forms had met, 





Shrines, or shells, or shreds of men. 
J.S. W. 








THE ABIDING COMFORTER. 


BY THE REV. H. V. H. COWELL, B.A. 


UR blessed Lord, anticipating his re- 


7) turn to the Father, said to his 

E* disciples, who were about to be 

bereaved of his loved presence, “I 

will pray the Father, and he shall 

give you another Comforter, that he may abide 

with you for ever.” And we know how, in 

accordance with this promise, the Holy Ghost 

rame, at the season of Pentecost, with mystic 

flames and mighty wind, and filled the chamber 

where the apostles were assembled. He came 

not to sojourn, but to stay, as the Teacher, 
Strength, Solace of the Church. 

Let us think a little of this Abiding Presence, 
thus graciously given. Notice, then, that it isa 
person, and not merely an influence, that was 
promised by Christ. Jesus spoke of the Holy 
Spirit as another Comforter, thus likening him 
to himself, and lifting him to the same level. 

And, indeed, the very name implies personality. 
The gentle zephyr, murmuring among the trees, 
and fanning the fevered brow, can refresh; the 
dying falls of some sweet strain suffice to soothe; 
the impressive architecture, softened light, and 
majestic music of a cathedral may be able to 


** Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes ;” 


but only a living, loving person can comfort. 

We ought to think of the Holy Ghost, then, not 
as a vague, diffused principle, imparted to the 
Church, but as a tender Friend dwelling with 
us; as one whom we may “grieve;” one against 
whom we may sin. 

But now let us learn what the title given Him 
‘by our Lord implies. There is a richness in it on 
which we shall do well to dwell. 

The word “Comforter” connotes more than Con- 


soler, which is the only sense attached to it in | 
In older English, it was equiva- | 
Thus Wickliffe renders, ' 


modern usage. 
lent to Strengthener. 
“T can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me,” 
him that comfortith me.” 
narrower than the original Greek term, Pavaclete 


by, “I may alle thingis in | 
Even this word is | 


| (or Advocate, Counsellor), one who stands by the 
side to advise, encourage, prompt. But, as Arch. 
deacon Hare remarked, in his “ Mission of the 
Comforter,” “If we understand the word Com. 
forter, not merely in its secondary and common 
sense, as Consoler, but also in its primary and 
etymological sense, as Strengthener and Supporter, 
it would be difficult to find any word in our lan. 
guage so well fitted to express a range of meaning 
corresponding to that embraced by the Greek 
Paraclete.” While, then, we need not regret the 
employment of the word “Comforter” by the 
translators of our version of the Bible, we musi 
attach to it the fuller meaning I have indicated. 
We will look, then, at some of the ways in which 
He assists us. He comforts and helps those who 
mourn over their sinfulness by revealing the 
Saviour, and applying his grace to their souls, It 
seems strange that He who bears the title “ Com: 
forter” should be the source of sorrow. But so itis, 
He convinces of sin, and so causes “ godly sorrow.” 
But he produces sorrow only to prepare the way 
for the influx of a deeper joy than has ever been 
felt before. He only breaks the heart that he may 
open it to receive the balm of Gilead. When he 
finds a soul subdued, either by a general sense of 
sin, or by “ one fatal remembrance”’ that flings its 
shadow over life and mars all happiness, he reveals 
Him to us whom he anointed “to comfort all 
that mourn.” He comforts the distressed sinner 
‘by showing the Saviour. As I sat meditating 
on this subject, a beam of light broke suddenly 
through the clouds and fell on a head of our 
Redeemer that hangs in my room. As it brought 
into distinctness the deep traces of agony on that 
marred countenance, and revealed to my mind 
the words, “Surely he hath borne our griefs and 
| carried our sorrows,” I saw a striking illustration 
of the work of the Spirit. He brings into pro 
minence the mediatorial work of the Saviour, and 
fixes our attention on it, as the ray of sunlight 
flickering on the face on the wali flashed it into 
view. 
But there are times, when it is nos so much the 
| guilt as the power of sin that appals. At such 
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times the Holy Ghost strengthens us to resist 
evil, and helps us to overcome, as we could not 
do unaided. As the Evil Spirit, possessing the 
demoniac, made him so strong that he could 
not be bound physically, so the Holy Spirit, 
strengthening us by the infusion of his grace, 
renders us so strong that we cannot be held by 
the fetters of sin—cannot be led captive by Satan 
at his will. So are we endued with power from 
on high. 

But again. The Holy Ghost comforts shose who 
groan under perplexed emotion, by enabling them 
to articulate their feelings. There is a relief in the 
very translation of sorrow into words. We speak 
rightly of giving vent to our feelings by putting 
them into speech. It is a great relief to tell our 
friend our troubles—a greater still to confide them 
to our God. But there are times when we are 
stricken with a spiritual dumbness; and this when 
we most need relief. We often sympathise with 
the poet, as he sat on the shore of the Bristol 
Channel, within sight of the churchyard where his 
friend lies in the cold grave, and sang— 

“ Break, break, break, 
On thy cold, grey stones O sea! 


And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me.” 


We would that our feelings could be shattered 
in sobs and speech; but silence binds them as a 
frost. At such times the Holy Spirit, who knows us 
better than we know ourselves, comes to our aid. 
Our fellow-men cannot do anything for us; vain 
comforters are they all at such periods, for there is 
no medium of intercourse between us. Then the 
Spirit “helpeth our infirmities,’ and “maketh 
intercession for us with groanings that cannot be 
uttered.” Lips may be mute still, but the heart 
has its own voiceless language, which can be heard 
on high; and in this our Paraclete speaks in us, 
while Jesus stands “an Advocate (Paraclete) with 
the Father,” pleading for us. For there are two 
kinds of advocates—one sort pleads, and another 
acts only as chamber counsel. The Saviour 
corresponds to the one, the Spirit to the other. 
While Jesus stands in the most holy place to give 
eflicacy to our prayers, the Holy Ghost, the Com- 
forter, prompts those prayers, and brings into our 
souls, agitated by the crowding of a multitude of 
thoughts, a delicious peace. 

Moreover, He comforts those who mourn over 
the common sorrows or special sadnesses of lite, by 
giving his personal sympathy, and by imparting a 
Supernatural strength. St. Paul, in writing to the 
Corinthians, describes himself as “sorrowful, yet 
always rejoicing.” This description is applicable, 








not only to the apostolic state, but also to that 
of all Christians. The children of God are not 
exempt from the ills that flesh is heir to. David 
lost his child, Job his estate, Daniel his liberty. 
Our Lord prepared his disciples to expect dis- 
tress. “In the world,” he said, “ye shall have 
tribulation.” He added, however, “ But in me ye 
shall have peace.” That peace he imparts through 
the Spirit. 
When the heart is flooded by bitter griefs, the 
blessed Spirit rises through our sadnesses 
“ Like fountains of sweet water in the sea.” 


When the heart aches with a sense of solitude, and 
a man feels isolated, by reason of his idiosyn- 
cracies making events impinge on his personality 
with some speciality that separates him from 
human sympathy, the Comforter can _ relieve, 
because he searches into our spirits, and brings 
to bear on them his tender solace according to 
our circumstances, applying to our hearts his 
own deep personal sympathy, witnessing to our 
sonship, sanctifying to us our trials, and bring- 
ing to our remembrance all the words of love that 
the Saviour has spoken. 

When we have to bid a long farewell to a friend, 
or to some nearer one still, linked to us by the 
strong bond of family life—when the world’s 
hollow commonplaces strike cold upon our hearts, 
the “love of the Spirit” can lessen that loneliness 
which nothing earthly can alleviate. 

When we are worn by the ordinary trials of life, 
or when our strength is sapped by some special 
sorrow, the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, can fill us 
with a fresh power. Cast on his strength,a new 
might is given us; so, with St. Paul, we learn to 
glory in our infirmities, because when we are 
weak, then are we strong, through the promised 
Strengthener. 

I would put, then, to my reader the question of 
Eliphaz: “ Are the consolations of God small with 
thee?” I would point out to any one in such a 
state that he must:answer in the affirmative the 
promise made by our dear Lord, and would urge 
him to seek the gracious presence of the Comforter. 

Other helpers may fail us, but the Comforter is 
omnipotent; other friends may be separated from 
us by space or death, but the Holy Ghost is given 
to abide with us for ever. He is ready, with his 
intimate knowledge, abundant love, delicate gen- 
tleness, all-sufficing power, to stay, encourage, 
strengthen our souls, till the earnest which he 
gives us of the rest and joy of heaven passes 
into the fulness of blessedness in that home of 
our souls where “all tears are wiped away from 
all eyes.” 
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ROUND THE WALLS. 


I. 
YO life upon the landscape, 
ib \ No sound within the camp ; 
na tt ty But round about the city walls 
Sve A weirdly rumbling tramp; 
And now and again a solemn strain 
From horns of sweetness rare, 
With tones as soft as distant bells 
Tn the evening hour of prayer. 


On went the Pilgrim Childrer 
With a gladly-solemn mien ; 
So silent and so mighty 
A throng had never been. 
Forward marched the arméd men, 
Far back the rereward trod ; 
And amidst, the white-robed trumpeters, 
And the golden Ark of God. 


The forty years of proving 
Have crawled them slowly past ; 
Of those that lived the first of them 
Scarce one hath seen the last : 
They only know from mould’ring lips 
The ever-living lore: 
The wonder-worked deliverance, 
And all the woes before; 


The pestilence and darkness; 
‘he ministry of death ; 
The throng between the walls of wave, 
Then freedom’s first long breath ; 
The food of angels daily rained, 
The march—the foe—the din— 
The cross uplift, and the slow wild drift 
Through the Wilderness of Sin. 


And now their journey endeth 
Those broad oid walls about ; 

The trumpets blare exultant blasts, 
With joy the people shout: 

Great Jericho is fallen, 
And last, a voiceful band, 

With eager haste they spurn the waste, 
And tread the Promised Land. 





A march as of the ages, 
A ceaseless beat and roll, 

For now a vision weird awakes 
Slow throbhings in my soul. 

I hear the wondrous tunes of Time 
That round me faintly float ; 

Those melodies whereof a life 
Heareth but one stray note. 


I see the Pilgrim Children 
March round a city’s walls, 

And o’er that vast and lowly throng 
A heaven-sent halo falls. 

Forward, a band with sword in hand, 
Rereward, the peaceful-shod ; 

And ever amidst, the Holy Men 
With the Covenant of God, 


The weary generations 
Have plodded and gone by; 

So many, that the time is near 
When death of them shall die: 

And life of them shall live afresh, 
And lie in chains no more, 

For they shall have deliverance 
From all the woes of yore. 


The past, a sombre landscape, 
Shall loom beneath their eyes, 

And plunging seas of troublous mood 
In gleaming scethe arise : 

The daily-needed strength of Heaven, 
The foes without, within ; 

The bright cloud-rift, and the Cross uplift 
In the wilderness of sin. 


Soon will the round be ended, 
The sands of Time run out, 
The trumpets sound the city round ; 
And saints of God shall shout, 
“Great Babylon is fallen!” 
And crowned, and harp in hand, 
They, joyful-paced, shall leave the waste, 
And gain the Promised Land. 








THE EXPLORATION OF PALESTINE. 


B. 


CHAPTER VIL |on behalf of the Temple, pleaded two distinct 
on . ° | . « . a] 
“> HEN, on a memorable occasion, | claims for the admiration of all beholders: “ See,” 


\“ the apostles directed the atten- | he said, “what manner of stones ” are here; “s¢@,” 
tion of their Divine Master to | also, ‘what buildings are here!” He distin- 
the magnificence of the Temple, | guished between the “ stones ” that had been used 
as then it stood before them in by the builders, and their “buildings” as works 
all the freshness of its renovated dignity, “See,” | of architectural art; and he claimed for the 
one of them exclaimed, “ Master, see what manner “stones” themselves their own distinct and 
of stones and what buildings are here!” (Mark independent tribute of admiring commends 
xiii, 1.) That disciple, in his brief exclamation | tion. 





The walls of Jerusalem, as they appear at this | 
day, were rebuilt almost from the ground about 
the middle of the sixteenth century by the | 
Ottoman sultan, Selim I. In the long interval 
—nearly fifteen centuries—between the capture 
and destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, and this | 
rebuilding, such walls as the Holy City may have. 
possessed at various periods of the Christian era, 
were the productions of a succession of recon- 
structions and reparations. Now, when in ancient 
{imes Jerusalem was destroyed, the object of | 
the destroyers unquestionably was to prevent 
any possibility of its reappearing in history in 
the character of a formidable and almost im- 
pregnable stronghold. The victors, accordingly, 
were careful to raze to the level (or, perhaps, in 
places even below the level) of the rock-platean on 
which they stood, the stupendous walls that had 
enclosed and fortified the city. This overwhelm- 
ing destruction, however, did not necessarily 
imply the complete demolition of the walls 
throughout their entire range, from their very 
foundations. And exactly on spots of supreme 
interest and importance to students and lovers of 
the Bible, the unconscious conquerors of Jerusa- 
lem would most readily permit the lowermost 
portions of the ancient walls to escape the general 
catastrophe. ‘This is particularly the case with 
the walls that enclosed the southern and the 
western sides of the Temple area—the “ Haram” 
of the modern city, shown in the shaded portion of 
the accompanying diagram (No. 1), of which the 
southern and the western walls in question would 
severally stand on the lines p E and EF. The 
foundations of these walls were scarped in the 
solid rock at a great depth below the level of the 
surface of that portion of the plateau of rock 
which the walls themselves were designed to 
enclose, within what may be designated as a 
facing of solid masonry. We have already seen 
(page 634) how Lieutenant Warren has followed the 
wall, at the angle 2, downwards, nearly 100 feet 
below the present surface of the ground, till he 
came to the foundation on the solid rock. At 
angle £, and both to the east and to the north of 
it, the walls, from their rock-foundations upwards 
till they rise to the level of the enclosed Haram 
area, form a case to the rock itself; and, conse- 
quently, they could not take any part in the con- 
struction of fortifications, until they should be 
raised above the level of the rock which was thus 
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enclosed within them and faced by them. The 
lower portions of these walls, accor dingly, were | 
left standing by their ancient destroyers, as the 
rock within them was left standing. And, it may | 
be added, that the western enclosing-wall of the 
Haram—of the Temple area, that is, which is the | 
wall on the line & F of the diagram No. 1—being , 
awall within the city, and, therefore, a wall which | 


i 
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could at no time take any part in the circuit of the 


external defences, would naturally be regarded 


with less jealousy than the external walls them- 


| selves; and hence it is easy to be understood how 


it has come to pass that the lower portions of the 
wall = ¥, below the level of the Haram area, 
together with portions of ancient structures 
immediately connected with it, should be found 
still existing, and in such admirable preservation. 

Here and there, near the present surface of 
the ground, the existing wall which encloses 
the Haram is partly constructed of blocks of 
stone of enormous magnitude, which indicate 
what “manner of stones” they were that were 
quarried and wrought into their noblest masonry 
by the masons and architects of Israel. And the 
indications thus given by the visible portions of 
the Haram walls, have been confirmed and dec- 
veloped in a truly remarkable manner by the 
explorations that Lieutenant Warren has carried 
on so successfully by means of his deep shafis 
and his prolonged galleries. Buried far oui of 
sight, long forgotten, and yet all the time care- 
fully preserved beneath the accumulations of ages, 
the grand old walls that alone were considered 


| worthy to enclose the rock which should sustain 


the Temple still remain, in their ancient massive 
strength and solid magnificence, from their rocky 
foundations upwards, at one point almost to the 
height of 100 feet. The stones that form this wall 
vary from 3 feet to 4 feet 6 inches in height, and 
many of them are upwards of 20 feet in length. 
Close to the south-west angle (at c in diagram 
No. 1), one stone measures 38 feet 9 inches in 
length, by 10 feet in depth and 4 feet in height. 
The manner in which these gigantic blocks were 
dressed by the ancient masons, gave to masonry 
constructed with them a very bold, and, at the 
same time, a very peculiar appearance. The face 
of each stone, having been levelled, was either left 
rough, or so finely picked as to be almost smooth, 
or sometimes even chiselled over, according to the 
taste of the time or the amount of labour that the 
destination of each stone was considered to re- 
quire for it; then a narrow border, or “diaft,” in 
breadth from 2 to 6 inches, was chiselled round 
the four sides of cach stone to the depth generally 
of from one-quarter to three-eighths of an inch, 
and wrought quite smooth. The term “bevelled” 
has been applied, but incorrectly to masonry con- 
structed of stones having these marginal Grafis, 
in advance of which the central area of each stone 
has a slight projection. Lieutenant Warren found 
that in some of the lowest courses of the Haram 
wall, near the south-west angle, the stones differed 
from any that had been seen higher above the 
rock-foundation. Speaking of the buried courses 
of the masonry of the Haram wall near the souih- 
west angle, which he had exposed, Lieutenant 
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Warren says: “The first three courses are similar | Haram walls, are given by the sacred historians, 
to those above ground at this point, that is, they | Thus, in 1 Kings, v.17, 18, it is written: “And the 
are great squared stones without bevels (or sunk king commanded, and they brought great stones, 
drafts), in height about 3 feet 3 inches. The | costly stones and hewed stones, to lay the founda. 
courses fourth to ninth appear to be similar to| tion of the house. And Solomon’s builders and 
those at the Jews’ Wailing-place, but the first | Hiram’s builders did hew them, and the stone. 











five are very much 
worn, though their 
bevel can be distin- 
guished: their height, 
3 feet 9 inches. The 
face of the ninth course 
projects 3 inches be- 
yond the draft. The 
tenth and remaining 
courses differ from 
any seen above ground 
at the present day. 
The faces of the stones 
appear as when they 
were brought from 
the quarries, roughly 
dressed into three 
faces, and projecting 
in some cases 18 
inches beyond their 





squarers.” Again, in 
1 Chron. xxii. 2, when 
making his prepara. 
tions in anticipation 
of his_son’s building, 
David is said to have 
“set masons to hew 
wrought stones to 
build the house of 
God;” in the 15th 
verse of the same chap- 
ter also, “ hewers and 
workers of stone” are 
particularly specified; 
and, in 1 Chron. xxix, 
2, David declared to 
his people that, to- 
gether with other pre 
cious and costly ma: 
terials, he had pre- 


drafts, which are about 4 inches to 6 inches wide, | pared for the “holy house” that Solomon should 
and most beautifully worked. The stones are | build, “all manner of precious stones, and marble 


fitted together in the most marvellous manner, | stones in abundance.” 
the joints being hardly discernible.” 
The extraordinary excellence of the workman- 


In like manner, when speaking of the Temple 
| which he had “determined .to build,” Solomon 


ship bestowed upon these immense blocks of | himself said: “The house which I build is great: 
stone, and the admirable skill disp’ayed in | for great is our God above all gods.” And again, 


setting and 
fitting them 
together, are 
amongst the 
most remark- 
able charac- 
teristics of 
this magnifi- 
cent old ma- 
sonry; and 
they do not 
fail to bear 
a becoming 
testimony to 
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in explana 
tion to Hi- 
ram of Tyre 
of the mag- 
nitude of his 
own prepara- 
tions, thewise 


added — “ for 
the house 
which I am 
about to build 
shall be won- 
derful great” 
(2 Chron. ii. 





the grandeur 
of the ideas 
entertained 
by the men, 
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5—9). With 
true Oriental 
feeling, — the 


who could project and mature such a style of | surpassing grandeur of the sacred edifice was to 


building as this. 


The “ draft” chiselled about the margins of the 
bevelled stones is shown in the annexed sketch be “wonderful great, 


(No. 2). 


be symbolised in the grand scale of the com- 
structive masonry : the “ holy house,” that should 
” could, be, built worthily 
|only of blocks of stone of such wondrous size 


Brief but very significant notices of the true | that the most simple-minded observer of them 


character of the “stones” that the explorers 
have found still forming the lower courses of the | of stones are here!” 


would involuntarily exclaim—* See what manner 
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Those broad old walls about.”—p, 742. 


* And now their journey endeth 
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Whatever difference there may have been, both | 
of the area of the present city. 


in architectural style and also in their dimensions, 
between Herod’s Temple—the Temple of the New 


Testament, and the original Temple erected by | 


Solomon, it may be accepted as certain that both 


edifices stood upon the same site, and that they | 


differed from one another rather in their archi- 
tecture than in their magnitude and grandeur. 


To both buildings, without doubt, the words of : 
since both | 


Solomon were equally applicable, 


certainly were “wonderful great.” And _ this 


greatness becomes in no inconsiderable degree | 
enhanced when the extent of Jerusalem itself is | 
3,245 feet; and pay western side, from B to 6, 


taken into consideration. Josephus tells us that 
Herod’s ° 
Cathedral. At; 


three times as large as our York 


the present time the Haram area at Jerusalem 


contains 35 acres of ground, and is nearly one | 
| south-west, and this measures 4,795 feet, or 142 


mile in eircuit; and the area of the entire city, 


including the Haram, now is 2093 acres, or about | 
Thus the Haram ; 
now occupies one-sixth of the whole area of the | 
If one-half only of the Haram area be | 


one-third of a square mile. 


city. 


Temple was a square, measuring 600 feet 
on each side; this would represent an edifice quite | 


THE | QUIVER. 





sacred edifice still would have occupied one-twelfth 
And Jerusalem 
within the walls certainly was not much larger 
than the present city, either in the time of Herod 
the Great, or at the earlier era of Solomon. 

I may here give the exact measurements, taken 
in straight lines from angle to angle, of the walls 


of the Holy City as it now exists, such measure. 


ments, of course, not including any projections of 
the walls. These measurements, in straight lines, 
are: along the northern side, from a to B in the 
diagram No. 1, 3,930 feet; the eastern side, from 
A to D, 2,754 feet ; the scadtdels side, from p to ¢, 


| 2,086 feet. Thus the whole circuit of the city 
‘walls, measured in straight lines from point to 
| point, is 12,015 feet, or 4,005 yards—that is, 2} 
miles and 45 yards. ‘The longest diagonal line 
within the walls is from A to c, from north-east to 


yards less than one mile. The principal street, 
three-fifths of a mile in length, runs from the 
Damascus Gate in the north wall to the Zion Gate 
in the south wall, from u to kK in the diagram. 


(To be continued.) 


assigned to the actual site of the Temple, that | 
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“When I knew him,” said Captain Jack, calmly, 
| “he was exactly ten years older than my father.” 
The widow bridled, and nodded furiously. Captain 


CHAPTER XLITII. 
CAPTAIN JACK’S COURTSHIP. 
HE best thing we can do, under the cir- 
ap cumstances, Alicia, is to get married.” | Jack took no notice, 
This bold proposition was made by | “ Wants a nurse—that’s it, Alicia. 
Captain Jack, as he and the widow sat at | @ to the hospital and find one!” 
breakfast. “Really, Captain Jack!” again began the widow; 
“Considering how long I have been attached to | but he cut her short. 
you, Alicia,” continued he, helping himself without | “Then I suppose there is another fellow on the 
stint to the good fare on the table, “and how faithful | carpet—a young man just: on ~ eve of bankruptcy.” 
I have been, it seems to me as if it were the least | 


Well, let him 


thing you could do.” 


“Really, Captain Jack, I think you are more | 


audacions than ever!” replied Mrs. Brooklyn, with a 
little giggle. 

“TI was always bold, my dear. 
mustard, will you? Thank you. 
it to be?” 

“ As if Thad not a whole host of lovers!” cried the | 
widow, still giggling. 


Just hand me the 


**So sank the worse for them, Alicia; andthe better | replied Captain Jack. 
perhaps, under fifty thousand. Of course, it would be 


for me.’ 

“That is as it happens, Captain Jack.” 

“Who are your lovers, Alicia? Sir Hugh Macbriar, 
of course. I always thought there was no end to 
that poor old gentleman’s folly.” 

“Old gentleman, indeed!” exclaimed the widow, 
bridling, and nodding her head. 


“like his family to be bankrupt, Alicia,” 
| Jack, with the utmost gravity. 


** Don’t interrapt me, ‘Alicia, I know what I'm 
about. His name is Raymond Sylvester.” 
he widow could not gainsay it. 


“Well, his motive is apparent enough! It does 


not require any great shrewdness to see through 
Now then, when is | 


him!” 

“Tam sure he is a very nice young man!” ex 
claimed the widow. 

“Very nice! and his family are all very nice!” 
I am told their debts are, 


a fiea-bite to you.” 


“What do you mean? What have I to do with 


| anybody's debts?” cried the widow, angrily. 


“Only that when you marry a man, you would not 
said Captain 
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The widow munched her toast in indignant silence. 

«There has been no question of marrying,” said 
she, at length; “only you are so very ridiculous !” 
and she broke off in a giggle. 

“Zo much the better; because, you see, Alicia, it 
is my duty to protect you from those designing 
individuals, who are on the scramble to get your 
money. Now look at me. I want nobody’s money ; 
not I!” and he threw himself back in his chair, and 
folding his arms, sat—about as good-looking and 
audacious a specimen of humanity as could be found 
anywhere. 

The widow could not forbear a little glance of 
admiration. 

“My motives are as pure as the driven snow!” 
continued Captain Jack, waving his hand aloft. “I 
have loved you, Alicia, all my life. ‘The moment I 





heard that you were free, I flew to your side. No 
matter whether you were rich or poor: I should have 
come all the same. It was you I wanted, Alicia— 
your own dear, beautiful, enchanting self; yes, it was 
you!” 

Strange to say, the widow believed him, The effect 
of this little peroration was a gentle sigh, which 
sounded hopefully in the ears of Captain Jack. 

“IT am brave,” continued Captain Jack, in the 
same high-flown manner. “I stand at nothing. I 
could board an enemy’s ship amid a storm of bullets; 
I could stand at the cannon’s mouth. But, alas! | 
what can Ido? The laws of our country forbid that | 
Ishould shoot Mr. Sylvester through the head!” 

“Mercy on us!” cried the widow, with a little | 
scream. 

“Which I would do for your sake, Alicia,” added 
Captain Jack, tenderly. 

“Tam sure I want no bloodshed on my account. I 
am all for peace and quietness,” said the widow, with | 
another of those hopeful little sighs. 

“That’s right, Alicia, and so am I. Bless your | 
heart, the British lion is as good-tempered a fellow as 
ever lived, when you don’t run in his teeth!” 

The widow thought it best here to munch her toast | 
in silence, 

“As for me,” continued Captain Jack, again throw- 
ing himself into an attitude, “defeat is death, in a | 
ease like this. Here is my poor hand, Alicia. Take | 
it, and I am blessed; refuse it, trample on my years | 
of devotion, and I am gone—gone in the twinkling of | 
an eye.” | 

The widow looked up in alarm. | 

“Gone,” continued Captain Jack, still in his most 
telling attitude, “to the Antipodes /” 

“Really, Captain Jack——” 

“Fyrom which bourne,” continued Captain Jack, | 
thapsodically, “it is not likely that I shall ever 
Teturn !” 

“Oh, Captain Jack, pray don’t go!” exclaimed | 
Mrs, Brooklyn, clasping her hands, and becoming | 
hysterical. 


The widow blushed, and giggled, and cried a little, 
and was evidently very much wrought upon. 

‘Take it, Alicia, take it!” cried Captain Jack, 
tragically. 

The widow giggled louder, but she did not make 
any movement. 

“ The Antipodes,” continued Captain Jack, in the 
same tragic tone, “is, in fact, the farthest point on 
the terrestrial globe. When I have reached the 
Antipodes i 

“Oh, you must not go! I shall not let you!” cried 


| Mrs. Brooklyn, in a voice of alarm, and approaching 


her hand just half-an-inch in the direction of the sun- 
burnt paw. 

“Then you take my hand ?” 

“T did not.say that. I have had no time,” faltered 
the widow, looking down. 

* Alicia, you have had heaps of time. What have 
you had but time ?” 

The hand approached still nearer. 

“ My feelings will not bear tobetrifled with. There is 
no knowing what may be the result. I may shoot 4 

The widow screamed again. 

«Oh, pray don’t shoot anybody!” cried she, eagerly - 


and approaching dangerously near to the precincts of 


the “‘ paw.” 


In another minute her hand was in the grasp of 
Captain Jack. 

“ Bless you, Alicia!—bless you!” and he kissed it 
rapturously. “Then you will be Mrs. Jack?” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
JOHN! JouNn! 


| “I tHouaut the poor lad would be driven half crazy 


amongst ye.” 

This venomous little speech,was aimed at Rachel 
by Dame Humphreys, who had brought her knitting, 
and was keeping Rachel company while her husband 
was away, 

Rachel sat on the opposite side of the fire. Her 
work was in her lap. She had not the heart to 
answer Dame Humphreys. 

“You see, it’s not what he’s been used to,” con- 
tinued the old lady, the pronoun it having no especial 
antecedent; “he’s been used to things going easy 
like, and if he had but-——” 

She stopped. There was a look in Rachel’s face 
which stopped her. 

«* Anyhow, he’s sore cut up, and there’s no knowing 


| what turn he may take,” concluded Dame Humphreys 


with a sniff. 

Poor Rachel was sick and sore at heart. She had 
not so much fortitude as usual. Her troubles seemed 
to come upon her like a rushing torrent, and, for 
once, she burst out weeping. 

Dame Humphreys was not a bad-hearted woman, in 
spite of her stings. She was alarmed at what she 
had done. 

“Tam sure I did not mean anything, Rachel,” she 


“Do you say so, Alicia, and will you take my , began to say—a form of speech much in vogue among 


hand?” cried he, stretching what he called his sun- 


' 
burnt paw, out to her, 


the stinging. tribe of individuals. ‘Pray don’t ery. 


| But there, you've just worn out, that’s whatit is!” 
! 
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Rachel dried her tears quickly. The least word of 
kindness made her forgive ia a moment. 

“TI think I am worn out,” said she, taking up her 
sewing with a trembling hand. 

“T’m sure I am, what with John’s worrets, and the 


trouble of his having to leave the farm, and the thing | 


altogether. But there, it’s no good greeting after 
spilt milk. We must e’en take it as we find it !” 

Rachel’s trembling hand went on with its work; 
but her heart was very sore indeed. 

She could have met the trouble bravely in itself. 
The mere fact of the misfortune would not have un- 
nerved her. But there was another shadow that 
flung its dark length upon her heart. 

That was the real sorrow ! 

She would not whisper it to any one. When Miss 
Graham came, as she did, directly the news reached 


her, and when she said, as innocently as could he, 


** And your husband, I suppose he bears it bravely?” 
Rachel made an evasive answer. Not to her dearest 
friend would she have hinted the existence of any 
defalcation in John! 


| while she prayed and besought him to be calm, But 
her strength failed her. A faintness came over hey 
when the danger was the most imminent. 

Perhaps he did not see it, or it might have been the 
turning-point when the wave of misery began to 
recede. As it was, he went out, and Rachel was left 
alone. 

If ever she had felt deserted, it was now. Foratime 
she wept abundantly. Then she laid herself on the 
little sofa, and rested her aching head on the cushion, 
She thought ke would soon come back. She thought 
his passion would soon be cooled; and she did not 
apprehend any worse evil than what had happened 


.| in his leaving her. When it grew dark, she lighted 


the lamp, and took down a well-worn volume, and 
began to read. It was the volume in which Rachel 
had long been used to look for comfort—her Bible, 
She was greatly comforted a3 she read. They 
who tamper with the Scriptures, little think of the 
mourners who must go away unconsoled, should these 
| waters of comfort be dried up. 
It was getting late, but John did not come 





But in her heart she knew it! Between herself; Surely he would not leave her all night alone? 


and her secret soul, the gaunt spectre stood up and 


proclaimed its existence. She knew she had been 
deceived in the character of the man in whom she 
had trusted. She knew he had been weighed in the 
balance, and found wanting. 

These are sad crises in the lives of men and women, 
and it had come quick on Rachel! 


But her heart was full of its first love. When, 


presently she heard him coming, she got up and 


hurried out to meet him. 
« John, dear John.” 


Her voice was full of affection. She was so rejoiced 
to have him home. .But her joy clouded over when 
She knew then, that he had come 


she saw his face. 
home a disappointed man. She did not say so. She 


slid her hand into his, and they walked in silence to 


the house. 

He might have spoken. It would have been kinder. 
But the expression of his face was that of black and 
sullen dejection. Even the sight of his, mother did 
not rouse him. And when, at length, he did speak, he 
cursed his ill-fortune, and used language that made 
both the women tremble. 


Dame Humphreys looked pale and frightened, and, breakfasts, 


cried a little, and gathered up her knitting to go 
home. She had no moral influence with her son, or 
it might have stood in some stead at this juzcture. 
As it was, she thought only of getting out of his way. 

When she was gone, and John’s passion had ex- 
pended itself, Rachel hoped he would be himself again ; 
but her hope was not realised. He sat brooding and 
sullen. He would not tell her anything, except that 
the London lawyers had made a fool of him. He 
would not eat, though she set food before him. And 


then he declared that he would go to Newbury, and 


have it out with one or other of them ! 

By “them,” he meant either Isaacs or the 
Sylvesters. Rachel would have stopped him. She 
would have put her arms round him, and held him, 


| Should she go to his mother’s and inquire? Butit 
| Was eleven o’clock, and Dame Humphreys went to 
bed at nine. And if she were to go, and John were 
to return meanwhile? Besides, the night was dark 
| and rainy. She had gone outside the door to listen. 
| How silent and dreary it was! She called “John! 
| John!” as if she would bring him back. But no 
| John answered. 

It grew later and later still. The clock struck—one 
—two—three—four. Rachel sat and heard it. Still 
John did not come ! 

How very terrible it was to sit there alone, hour 
, after hour, a prey to every imaginable conjecture. 
Her fire had gone out, and she shivered ; and it was 

dark. Still she sat on—listening, watching, waiting. 
| Would the morning never come? Heaven only knows 
how she passed through that night ! 

But it came at last, the first blessed streak of 
dawn! Now she could see the familiar objects 
_ round her. Now it was day; and the day rarely 

fails to bring hope, even to the most wretched. 
| Oh, how unlike the mornings that used to be! 
|—the bright fire, the clean hearth, the cheerful 
Now, what confusion—what desolation— 
what despair ! 

She got up, and tied on her bonnet. Her limbs 
were crawped—her head ached. A kind of numbness 
had come over her. But she sped along, as swiftly as 

| her feet could carry her. ; 

| Soon she had reached Newbury. A few minutes 
after, she was at Dame Humphreys’s door. She 
| opened it. Her nerves were strung up to the highest 
tension. She called out, in a shrill, eager Yoice, 
“John! John!” 

Surely he would come to her. It was cruel and 
| wicked to have left her. But she would forgive 
_all—forget all—so she might once more see his 
face, hold him in her arms, and feel that he wa% 
cafe, 
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It was quite early, and Dame Humphreys was still | as possible. Revenge is an ugly companion for a 
jn bed. When she heard the cry she got up quickly, | man to take to his bosom ! 


and throwing a shawl round her, opened the door 
and looked. ‘The face she saw was Rachel’s, as 
she stood in the passage: and she knew some- 
thing was sorely amiss, to make Rachel look like 

t. 
ana a few minutes she had hurried down-stairs. 
She guessed, by the kind of intuition that happens 
to people at such times, what it was Rachel wanted. 
Ere Rachel had time to speak, she had said, “ No, 
no; he is not here! I have not seen him! He is 
not here,” repeated she; for Rachel’s eyes were 
glancing into every corner, as though she disbelieved 
it~as though John must be there ! 

When the whole truth stared her in the face, with 
all the evil suggestions belonging to it—when she 
knew that her husband was not there, then her 
strength, almost her very life, seemed to fail her. 
She sank down, and became for a few moments 
unconscious. She was roused by the outcries of 
Dame Humphreys: for Dame Humphreys had not 
the self-control that she had. Even in this dire dis- 
tress, Rachel, as by instinct, assumed the character 
of comforter. When her agitation had subsided 
enough to Iet her, she proposed that she should 
go back to her home. 

“He may be come,” she said, her heart misgiving 
her while she said it—‘‘ he may be come.” 

She hurried away; her poor aching feet could 
hardly bear her along; but she made shift to reach 
her once happy home. There, it was all desolate and 
lonely. Everything was just as she had left it. The 
fireless hearth, the neglected room, the silence, the 
dreariness, caused her a bitter pang. No; he had 
not been! As if impelled by the anguish of suspense, 
she called out his name again and again; but he 
did not answer: he had not come back ! 





CHAPTER XLV. 

“HE MIGHT POSSIBLY BE A MURDERER.” 
Joux Humpureys left his own home in no very 
pleasant state of mind. He had not done well, or 
wisely, in letting misfortune goad him into a kind 
of madness. He had better have met it bravely, 
and like a man. He hurried on, scarcely knowing 
what purpose he had in view, or on whom he should 
first wreak his vengeance: for vengeance was in his 
heart, like a black drop that poisoned his whole 
moral system. 

“If I could meet with him, I’'d just give him a 
piece of my mind,” muttered he, as he strided along ; 
and the him, in this case, referred solely to Raymond 
Sylvester. 

It even occurred to him, at this late hour, to 
attempt to bully Raymond into a concession. He 
had not strided along any considerable time, before 
uecame in sight of the house on the common. 
Then, I grieve to say, his rage seemed to get the 
Mastery over him. 


| 





| Rachel was. 


It was a lonely spot where he stood. There was 
the bare, bleak common, without a creature in sight. 
The road that wound by, at a distance, was lonely 
too. Few persons passed by that way. Yet, as 
John Humphreys looked, one solitary individual was 
approaching. He scarce noticed the circumstance at 
first. But when the individual came nearer, a strange 
light leaped into his eye, a strange expression came 
into his face; fcr here, solitary, unprotected, and 
at his mercy, was Raymond Sylvester. He stood 
and waited. There was a gate close by, and he 
went and leaned against it, his arms folded. He 
fancied, if Raymond saw him, he would turn out 
of the way. Much did he know of the Sylvesters ! 

Nearer he came and nearer. John could see him 
now, quite plainly. Yes, it was Raymond ! 

The light blazed fiercely in the eyes of John Hum- 
phreys; but he tried to be calm. When Raymond 
was close at hand, he stepped forward and confronted 
him. He thought Raymond would be alarmed, and 
seek, at once, to-make terms. But Raymond merely 
raised his eyes—they had been fixed on the ground, 
as if he were thinking intently, and said, “‘ Good 
night to you.” 

Then he would have passed, without caring for an 
answer; but John Humphreys had planted himself 
in his way. 

Would he be alarmed now? Would he scent 
mischief? I think not. A look of irritation came 
into his face. There was all the imperious ring in 
his voice, as he said, ‘ Will you stand out of my 
road ?” 

“No, sir,” replied John, in a tone it was impossible 
to misfake; “no, sir; not till you’ve listened to what 
I have to say.” 

«What is it?” 

The proud head was never raised more proudly. 
Fear! There was not an atom of it. 

In spite of himself, John felt it was hard dealing 
with the Sylvesters. Force might have met with 
force, and grappled with it; but the unquenchable 
light of that dark eye made him quail. Did he think 
he could bully Raymond? Never was there a greater 
mistake! ‘I shall settle the matter when I please. 
I shall not be dictated to by you, John Humphreys!” 
and the mouth was set like iron. 

What could he do but let him pass? He was 
furious, but he was held in check. There was a 
something opposed to him, harder than adamant, and 
that he could not deal with, with all his thews and 
sinews. It was mind against matter, 

By this time it was getting dark, and perhaps 
some thought of home softened him. Perhaps ke 
remembered Rachel, and his heart smote him. At 
any rate, he had turned towards the place where 
The road was still lonely; but one 
other individual was in sight—not Raymond, he had 


He clenched his fist, and gone his way unscathed. The person now in view 


Muttered furious words, and was as much unlike | was Isaacs. 


the kindly, genial John Humphreys of better days, 


The black drop began to bubble up again. The 








































dignity of the Sylvester had been his safeguard. 
But Isaacs had no dignity about him; he was on 
John Humphreys’s own level. 

“Well, Humphreys, a pleasant night to night! 
Going home?” 

“Yes, I am going home.” 

John spoke in a surly tone; but the other did not 
take warning. 

“Got anything out of him?” and he’ pointed with 
his thumb in the direction taken by Raymond. 

John made no answer. 

“T’d have done some business, if I’d been you. 
Bless you! surely you weren’t afraid of him.” 

“Mr. Isaacs,” said John, trying to speak calmly, 
“T am going this way, and you was going that. 
Perhaps you'll hold to your first plan, will you?” 

“Not exactly. You see, I want a word or two on 
business. There’s no getting sight of you now-a- 
days.” * 

John held his peace. 

“About the sale of your furniture,” began Mr. 
Isaacs, coolly. . 

























extent of his folly. 

“ Mr. Isaacs, I tell you plainly, I am not in the 
mood for business. Let me alone, will you ?” 

Again John quickened his pace; but the burly 
man kept close at his heels. 

“Tt is your own fault, John Humphreys. All you 
had to do, was to hand me over the money. You 
could not expect me to be the loser.” 
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John made a quick movement forwards. It was | 
getting very dark, or the man might have seen the | 














“And what have I lost, pray?” asked John; in a 
suppressed tone; “house, and home, and every. 
thing!” 

The burly man laughed. 

John turned round upon him. The expression of 
his face was getting dangerous. 

The burly man laughed again. 

“You've no pluck, that’s where it is. Now, if it 
had been me——” 

“Mr. Isaacs,” cried John, fiercely, “you had best 
not hang on to me. My blood is up.” 

“Nonsense! Do you think I am such a coward ag 
you are ?” 

Coward! The word fell like a live coal on tinder, 
All the pent-up fury blazed forth. 

John Humphreys had been a peaceful, well-con. 
ducted man, from his youth up. He had _ never 
raised his hand against his fellow, or broken any of 
the laws of human society. But human nature is 
frail, and it'is not wise to tamper with evil. 

The Scripture says, “ Resist the devil, and he 
will flee from you.” John had not resisted, and, 
for the moment, he was in the power of the Eyil 
One. ; 

And now see what follows. 

There was a blow struck fiercely, and without 
reflection or warning. There was a sound of some 
thing falling heavily to the ground, and then there 
was a silence more appalling than can be described: 
' for in the silence something whispered to John that 
‘he might possibly be a murderer ! 

(To be continued.) 































PART I. 
‘el LITTLE boy and girl were at play on 

4) the sea-shore, gathering shells and 
pebbles, and building wonderful castles 
of sand, which, when raised to a cer- 
tain elevation, were sure to slide slowly 
down, leaving only a sandy mound to mark where 
they had been; like the hopes of more mature years, 
often built on less substantial foundations, which 
glide from our grasp as soon as formed. 

The boy was about eight years old, his sister two 
years younger. Being at length tired of their quiet 
play, and forgetting that they had been desired by 
their mother not to go out of sight of the house, 
they ran along the shore for a long way, pursuing one 
another, until they found themselves further from 
home than they had ever before been in the same 
direction. After a long time the level strand ceased, 
and they were obliged to ascend a bank gradually 
leading to the verge of high cliffs, down which the 
children feared to look, lest their heads should be- 
come giddy. 

The clouds grew dark, but in the excitement of the 
race they did not observe the increasing gloom, until 
a few heavy drops of rain warned them"that it was 
time to seek shelter. Immediately they turned, and 













“FALLEN THROUGH A ROCK.” 


tried to retrace their steps; but having wandered so 
far, it was now impossible to discover the path which 
led towards their home, and soon they lost themselves 
amongst the huge cliffs and rocks overhanging the 
sea, whose waves raged and foamed beneath in a 
terrific manner. 

« Edward,” said Helen to her brother, “what shall 
we do? Everything looks dark and frightful, and we 
are not getting nearer home.” 

“T do not like that low moaning sound from the 


' sea,” replied Edward. “Let us sit down under this 


great rock, and think what we shall do next.” 

Accordingly they seated themselves under a shelv- 
ing rock, which afforced some shelter from the rain, 
now falling in torrents. 

“Oh! how I wish we were at home,” cried little 
Helen. “ Will it soon be over, Edward ?” 

“TI do not know,” he answered; “but I wonder 
where we are, and which is the way back.” 

“Call out very loud; perhaps some one would heat, 
and take us home.” 

“No, Helen, the winds and waves are making such 
a noise, no one could possibly hear our call; but don’t 
be frightened, I’ll protect you, and when the storm 
is over, we'll try to find our way among the rocks; 
but, indeed, I do wish we hal remembered what 
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a 
mainma told us, and not left the beach where she 
said wo might play.” 

As he spoke, a loud peal of thunder crashed over- 
head, and reverberated among the surrounding cliffs. 
Helen, in an agony of fear, threw herself into her | 
prother’s arms, and burst out crying. He tried to! 
comfort her as well as he could, but did not feel very | 
happy himself as to their situation. Presently a | 
yivid flash of lightning was seen, then another and 
louder peal of thunder rolled above. Helen trembled | 
violently. 

“Qh! dear Edward, do let us hide from it, it is so | 
terrible.” 

He rose, and taking her hand, they left their place | 
of shelter. Wearily they clambered the slippery | 
rocks, each moment fearing to see another fiery flash, 
or hear the awful roll of the thunder. On, on, vainly | 
supposing they could fly from the tempest which was | 
raging around them, over barriers which at another | 
time they dared not have crossed, until their way was | 
impeded by some broken branches of trees, thrown 
down in an apparently careless manner between two 
rocks. Edward advanced and hastily pulled some of | 
them aside, in order to make room for his little sister 
to pass, when a few loose stones on which he stood | 
gave way beneath his feet, and he disappeared through 
achasm between the rocks. Helen heard his scream 
as he fell, and saw him vainly clutch at the branches, 
which broke in his grasp, and in a moment he was 
gone from her sight.' So quickly did it all occur, that | 
she only knew he was in danger by that scream, 
which long afterwards rang in her ears. 

She called as loudly as she could, “ Edward! 
Edward! where are you? Oh! come up again to 
Helen! What shall I do without you, and where— 
where are you gone?” 

It was useless ; her cries were drowned by the noise 
of the tempest. She advanced as near the fatal spot 
as she dared venture, and saw an opening in the rock | 
partially concealed by branches and brushwood laid | 
across the top, on which were placed a few loose | 
stones. She was too much frightened to attempt 
looking down this horrid pit, but continued calling | 
her brother’s name, until, becoming more and more | 


| 


terrified as she felt herself utterly alone, she set off , 





in the opposite direction from that by which they had | 


tome. Each succeeding peal of thunder caused her ' 
to quicken her pace. She scrambled over the slippery 
rocks as fast as her trembling limbs would carry her, 
often stumbling and falling, until, at length, fairly | 
exhausted, she sank down, exposed to the pitiless rain | 
and storm. 
How long she lay in this condition, she could not tell. 
It might have been several hours before her father | 
found and carried her home, in a state of insensibility. | 
But Edward—where was he? Every search was | 
made, His father and uncle (at whose house he was 
staying at the time of this unhappy occurrence), | 
having left Helen to the care of her mother, renewed 
the search, sending messengers in all directions, until 
the darkness of the night obliged them to desist. 
The last hope was that, when Helen should be; 





sufficiently recovered to speak, she would be able to 


| give some account of the fate of her brother, or some 


clue which might lead to the discovery of his place of 
concealment, though it was much feared he had fallen 
from one of the high cliffs. 

When the party of searchers arrived at home they 
found the little girl much better. She had had a 
refreshing sleep during their absence, and was able 
to sit up in bed; but her eyes still had a frightened 
expression, and her cheeks were fiushed with the 
feverish glow which usually follows a chill and excite- 
ment, such as she had gone through. Her father 
eagerly questioned her with regard to Edward. She 
related, pretty accurately, how they had forgotten 
their mother’s prohibition, and left their play on 
the sandy beach, and had been running races, until 
they strayed so far they could not find the way back; 
and then she ended with— 

“Oh, papa! it was a terrible storm—great heavy 
rain, and such bright lights, and fearful noise! We 
ran away to hide. It seemed as if the rock we leaned 
against would fall and crush us; and when we ran, 
Edward fell into a rock.” 

“What do you mean? Did he fall over a rock 
into the sea? Speak, child!” 

But Helen was frightened at her father’s vehement 
manner; she thought she had displeased him, and 
not having yet recovered the terrors she had endured 
that day, she commenced sobbing and crying most 
bitterly. It was long before she could be sufficiently 
pacified to be spoken to again on the subject, at least 
with any hope of receiving an intelligible answer. At 
length her father resumed, in a soothing tone— 

“Where did poor-Edward fall, dear ?” 

“ He fell through a rock,” she murmured; “through 
branches and stones, down into.a hole in the middle 
of a great rock.” 

And this was all the information they could gain of 
the lost boy. When further questioned, she still 
repeated the words, “ He fell through a rock.” His 
friends could only understand this to mean that he 
had fallen from one of the cliffs; but vain were all 
their efforts to discover the truth. Helen was 
brought to the place where she had been found, and 
shown all the neighbouring rocks, in the hope of 
ascertaining the spot where her brother had dis- 
appeared so mysteriousky; but she failed to recognise 
the place. No branches or stones were to be seen in 
the pesition she had described, nor anythmg at all 
resembling an opening in the rock. Edward's fate, 
therefore, still remained in uncertainty. Each day 
his parents dreaded to hear that his body had been 
found washed in by the waves, or lying, a shapeless 
mass, under -some gigantic cliff; but they were 
obliged to remain in a state of suspense, until, as time 
passed on, all hope of his existence entirely ceased. 

Little Helen drooped for a time, her health became 
delicate, and her joyous laugh was seldom heard as of 
old; but by degrees she recovered her usual strength 
and spirits: for sorrow at her age is but short lived. 
At the end of the summer she, with her parents, left 
her uncle’s house, not having received the slightest 
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intelligence of Edward, and returned to their own 
now sad and desolate home. 

And where was the lost one all this time? As 
Helen said, he had fallen through a rock. How 
terrible was the sensation of descending, helplessly, 
through that deep, dark chasm; but ere he reached 
the bottom of the abyss, he felt himself seized in a 
rough grasp, and thus saved the violence of the 
shock. He was placed on firm footing; but, for a 
few moments, was so bewildered, he was unable to 
stand without being upheld by the powerful arm in 
which he had been caught. At length he became 
conscious of a dim light glimmering through the 
obscurity, and several figures moving about.; also, a 
number of large bales of goods, piled round the 
walls of the cavern—for a cavern it was into which 
he had fallen, and one well adapted to the purpose 
for which it was used. At one side, a narrow and 
winding passage led to an outlet, about halfway 
up a steep cliff, hidden by a shelving rock, which 
overhung the sea. A rope ladder, which could 
be hauled up or lowered at pleasure by those 
within, gave easy access to the cavern, from a 
boat at high water. The opening at the top was 
used by the smugglers for lowering large bales of 
contraband goods, which they were in the habit of 
secreting there. One man was, in the first instance, 
let down in the same way, in order to be ready to 
fling the rope ladder to those in the boat. 

As Edward, in a bewildered state, leaned helplessly 
against his preserver, he was startled by hearing a 
rough voice exclaim, in angry tones-— 

«This comes of leaving the top of the cave open. 
How often have I ordered it to be closed, after each 
load is lowered ?” 

“ Well, captain,” replied one of the men, “we 
made it up, as well as we could in a hurry, with 
branches and stones. The storm was so bad, we 
thought no one would be passing, and it takes more 
hands than we had to heave that large piece of rock.” 

“Go,” replied the captain, with an oath, “ four of 
you, and put the cap on the hole quickly. Where 
that boy came from there are more, never fear; he 
didn’t come alone.” 

With these words he advanced, and, in a threaten- 
ing manner, demanded, “ How came you here, boy ? 
and who was with you?” 

**T fell down through the rock,” faltered Edward. 
“My little sister was with me. We lost our way, 
and were trying to run from the storm. I was 
pulling away some branches to let her come on, 
when [ fell, and came down here.” 

“Where is your sister now ?” 

“Oh! I do not know, I am sure. She will never 
find her way. Please put me up again, that I may 
help her to get home.” 

“ How old is she ?” 

“Just six years.” 

«Will she do us any harm, think you, men?” 

“No,” replied the man against whom Edward 
leaned ; “she is too young.” 

“Did she see where you fell, boy?” 





“TI think not, for she was not very near me; but 
she will wonder where Iam. Perhaps she has 
on running—she was so frightened at the thunder 
and I shall not be able to overtake her. Oh! take 
me up quickly, or she will be lost!” 

“T don’t think it’s all safe,” said the captain, 
addressing his men. ‘When you go to replace the 
stone, take a look about for the child, and bring her 
here, if you find her; that will be the surest way, 
for children of six can talk. Off with you at once, 
What are you standing gaping at the child for, asif 
he was a wonder ?” 

The men left the cave, and soon were heard over. 
head, moving the large slab of rock over the openizz 
so as effectually to conceal all traces of its existence, 
As soon as they had accomplished tkeir task, they 
rejoined their comrades in the interier of the cavern, 

* And now,” said the captain, “ what is to be done 
with this boy?” 

«Fling him down the cliff!’ said a savage voice, 
“‘He must not be let live, or we are ruined.” 

“Perhaps the young one wouldn’t prate,” said the 
man beside whom he stood, and who had continued 
to support him all this time. “Ill be bound he 
never could find his way here again if we let him off.” 

“Stuff and nonsense, Bill!” answered another 
voice. “Do you think the child’s a fool, ora 
dummy? He’d talk, surely, and show the very spot 
he fell down; or, if he couldn’t do that now the 
stone is on, he’d let out there was such a place 
about here. Isn’t he listening to us now? doesn’t 
he know about the hole? and hasn’t he seen every- 
thing here? I say with Joe, he mustn’t live.” 

“Fling him down the cliff,’ repeated Joe, “and 
have done with him!” 

“It might be dangerous,” said the captain. “How 
do you knowhis body wouldn’t drift in, and be found?” 

« They’d think he fell in of himself,” growled Joe. 

“No, no!” replied the captain. “I have kept 
clear of blood so long: I’m not going to begin now; 
and with a child, too!” 

“ Well, then, captain, if you won’t chuck the brat 
over, I say the safest way is to leave him where he 
is, when we go off to-morrow.” 

“Ay, ay!” said every voice but one; “ that’s 
the plan! We’ll have nothing to do with killing 
him; he'll die soon enough of himself; and his 
bones will tell no tales.” 

“Well,” observed Joe, “I wouldn’t be the first 
| man to come in, in the dark, when we return with 
the next cargo.” 

“Ho, ho! Are you turning coward? Afraid the 
child’s bones would jump at you, eh?” and there 
was a savage laugh at Joe, who had never been 
known to express a fear of anything before. 

Bill was silent. He laid Edward down in a cornet; 
and, after having extinguished the lights, they all 
lay down to take a few hours’ sleep. 

Edward cowered, trembling, on the rocky floor ot 
the cabin; until, at length, worn out with terror and 
| fatigue, he also fell into an uneasy slumber. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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